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result of the work of the twelfth. The Decretals of Gregory
IX formed the second portion of the Corpus of Canon Law;
they did not supersede, but were supplementary to, the
Decretum of Gratian.

The writing of Latin was the beginning of all ecclesiastical Prose
education, whether for monks or secular clergy.   This was ^ritin?s
turned to good use outside the scholastic curriculum, and
there was a very considerable outflow of literature both in
prose and verse.   In prose this sometimes took a practical
turn, in the writing of political pamphlets, for which the
contest of Empire and Papacy provided the occasion; dia-
lectical training bred eager disputants, though the arguments
were often sophistical.   The art of letter-writing, too, was Letter-
encouraged for practical purposes.   The instruction in
was known as the ars dictaminis, which was especially culti-
vated along with legal studies at Bologna.   A branch of
rhetoric, it prescribed both the structure of the letter (often
a diplomatic document) and the form of the language to be
used.   The most important of such letters were naturally the
bulls emanating from the papal chancery, and a distinctive
type of rhythmical prose was devised for them, known as the
papal cursus, which came to be imitated in other chanceries.1

Of a different nature was the very considerable output of
historical literature. In this the monks played a larger part
than the secular clergy. For historical writing had its origin
in monastic chronicles and annals, which were begun origin-
ally in the form of entries to the tables of Easter.2 At first
one entry a year, or less, sufficed, but gradually this was
expanded into a regular chronicle or into annals, and some
of those responsible were ambitious enough to develop them
into proper histories. Usually these took the form of world
histories, starting with the Creation or at least with the birth
of Our Lord, the earlier part being copied usually from Bede
and then from more recent writers, until the author's own

1 For an account of the papal cursus, see R. L. Poole, The Papal Chancery,
chapter 4 (Cambridge, 1915).

a This development is described by Dr. R. L. Poole in Chronicles and
Annals (Oxford, 1926). Dr. Poole deals especially with England, where the
development is most noticeable; the works of William of Malmesbury,
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and finally Mathew Paris testify to the results
achieved.